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FOREWORD 


The following contribution to the early history of Texas is the re- 
sult of critical research by Dr. Carlos E, Castaneda, who has explored 
and discovered new source materials in the Ban Francisco Grande 
Archives, located in the Biblioteca Kacional, Mexico City. As the title 
indicates, the account here given attempts to throw light on the period 
from 1694 to 1716, which no historian heretofore has successfully 
treated in a way that would bridge the gap by the record of happen- 
ings between the date of the abandonment of the first missions estab- 
lished on Texas soil and the permanent settlement made by Captain 
Domingo Eamon near the eastern frontier, during the second decade 
of the eighteenth century. The general impression among scholars 
seems to have been that these years were silent ones, when there was 
a suspension of activities everywhere throughout this vast region once 
occupied by the official representatives, the sons of St. Francis and 
other loyal subjects of the Spanish Crown. 

Here in this narrative is found the connecting links that furnish the 
background to subsequent events which cannot be completely or clearly 
understood without a knowledge of the facts contained in these pages. 
Here may be traced from their origins the movements that shaped the 
destinies of rival nations for the control of colonial empires in America. 

The Commission and the Society wish to give grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the Texas State Historical Association, to Dr. Eugene C. 
Barker, the Managing Editor of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
and his associates for permission to republish this contribution for the 
Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society. 

Paul J. Eoik, C. S. C., Pn. D., 
Chairman of the Commission and President of the Society. 



SILENT YBAES IN TEXAS HISTOEY 


Caelos E. Castaneda^ Pli. D. 

Like a blinding flash, like a bolt ont of a clear sky came the news 
of La Salle’s colony in Texas. It electrifled Spanish offlcials both in 
Spain and in America. The daring of the French attempt called 
forth snperhuman efforts. The little settlement on Garcitas Creek was 
considered menace which threatened the safety of the Indies and 
of the whole Spanish empire.”^ No sooner was the news transmitted 
to the viceroy in Mexico by special courier from Vera Cruz than an 
expedition was immediately ordered to search the Gulf coast and And 
the intruders. Within three months after the capture of the French 
corsair in 1685, off the coast of Campeche, when, through the decla- 
ration of one of the prisoners, it became known that an attempt to 
establish a settlement in Texas had been made by the unfortunate 
La Salle, a maritime and a land expedition were ordered to And the 
French settlement. Before a year passed three different expeditions 
were undertaken by land and sea to search for the little colony. Then 
followed in rapid succession the De Leon and Teran expeditions and 
the first official occupation of Texas became an accomplished fact with 
the establishment of a presidio and several missions.^ 

Up to this time casual reference to Texas and the various tribes 
that roamed over its vast expanse is all that we find in the documents 
and accounts of that time, but from the appearance of La Salle the 
history of Texas becomes audible. The woods resound with the activ- 
ity of the missionaries and the soldiers, and a new era is noisily 
heralded, as it were, by the ill-starred La Salle and the followers of 
De Leon. 

For five years, from 1689 to 1694, the story is filled with details, 
with dramatic interest, with the sorrow and pathos of the survivors 
of the little French colony, with the patient, nay, heroic efforts of the 
missionaries against adversity and against the indifference of the 
natives, who soon tired of ordered life and restrictions and threatened 
the very existence of the men who had come at their bidding out of 
love for humanity. Then one night, the small band of disheartened 
missionaries and soldiers steal away, after burying the mission bells 

Wonsulta de la Junta de Guerra, A. G. I., Audiencia de Mexico, 61-G-20 
(Gunn Transcripts, 1685-88). 

2For a detailed account of how the news was obtained of the La Salle expe- 
dition and the strenuous efforts made by Spanish officials to locate and drive 
out the French from Texas see Gunn, Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf 
Coast Region of the United States. 
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and small cannon, and silence reigns once more over the wilderness. 
For twenty years, until St. Denis appeared unexpectedly at the Pre- 
sidio of San Juan Bautista on the Eio G-rande, this silence seems to 
reign supreme. Until very recently it was thought that in reality 
there had been a complete lull; that during these years all interest 
and activity in Texas ceased; that these Avere silent years in the his- 
tory of our State. 

Contrary to this general impression, interest in Texas continued, 
activity went on, although greatly diminished, and far from being 
silent years, these two decades are replete with interest because of the 
mystery that envelops the activity of the French in the region occu- 
pied by the Asinai. In the subdued light that filters into the unex- 
plored region, in the all-enveloping silence, there stealthily moves the 
shadow of a man who for more than forty years was to play an im- 
portant role in the history of the Franco- Spanish frontier in America, 
a man of whom CoA^ernor Boneo y Morales said in 1744 ^^St. Denis 
is dead, thank God ! Noav Ave can breathe easier.”^ In the stillness 
of the forest a voice is heard calling to the Indians, expressing a hope 
for an early return. Pray Hidalgo kept his eyes fixed constantly on 
his dearly beloved Tejas, as he waited patiently on the outposts of 
Coahuila for an opportunity to return to Texas, and on tAvo occasions 
made bold to Avrite to the French themselves to inquire after the Avel- 
fare of the Indians.^ 

In the course of this short paper it is the intention of the Avriter to 
bring out as many of the meager details as he has been able to find 
concerning the activities of St. Denis during this apparently sterile 
period and to point out other indications of both Spanish and French 
interest in the area occupied by the Asinai confederacy in the hope 
of arousing interest among those Avho love to delve into the obscure 
corners of history that the silent years may at last tell their story and 
that our history may be continuous instead of broken by this gap. 

Aside from the activities of St. Denis, it Avill be shown that there 
was at least one expedition Avhich set out from Mobile in 1707 for the 
purpose of establishing trade with the Indians of Texas, Nuevo Reyno 
de Leon, and Nueva Vizcaya. This expedition had a definite relation 
to the hithereto almost unknown expedition into Texas in 1709, Avhose 
diary was only recently published in English for the first time by the 
Texas Catholic Historical Society.® It had puzzled the writer, until 

sBolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 41. 

“^Resumen general de los autos sohre noticias, informes y escritos desde 
1688 a 1716 ... in San Francisco el 'Grande Archive, VIII, I26-I63 (Photo- 

stat copy. University of Texas ) . 

f'Gabriel Tons, T.O.K., The Espmosa-Olivares-Aguirre Expedition of 1709, in 
Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society, I, Xo. 3. 
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the discovery of the French expedition of 1707 why this little band of 
Spanish missionaries under the leadership of Father Espinosa and 
escort of Captain Aguirre had come into Texas in 1709, traveled as 
far as the Colorado Eiver, and returned to Coahnila. It is thus that 
we see how one incident leads to another and how piece by piece the 
connected story of these silent 'years is evolving as the old records are 
more carefully studied. 

If La Salle’s incursion was the flash that first lighted the way and 
aroused interest in Texas, St. Denis may be said to have been the 
long rumble that echoed through the wilderness for years and kept 
the Spanish officials in constant fear of the approaching storm. The 
biography of this remarkable man has yet to be written. Considerable 
confusion exists in the data now available between Louis de St. Denis 
and Juchereau de St. Denis, and the coming publication of a semi-fic- 
tional biography will no doubt only add to the confusion. Juchereau 
was the father of Louis de St. Denis. He was lieutenant general of 
I Montreal and in 1700, while in Paris, offered his services to the king 
to colonize the mouth of the Mississippi. “After twenty-five years of 
experience I should be able to establish a flourishing colony,” he con- 
fidently declared to the aging Sun King. But others more influential 
in the court circles of France, however, had won the ear of the king 
and Juchereau was only able to get a concession to establish a tan- 
nery on the Mississippi. This grant was made to him on June 4, 
1701. The Compagnie de Canada remonstrated loudly against the 
concession, but Juchereau ably defended his rights. Soon thereafter 
he returned to America, going to Canada again. Little is known about 
his activities from this time on, although it seems that after his ar- 
rival he went to the Missouri, probably with a view of continuing 
from there to the mouth of the Mississippi. In a letter dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1704, Bienville informs the French Minister that word has 
just been received of the death of Juchereau de St. Denis, who died 
during the preceding autumn (1703) in the region of the Missouri. 
He never came to Louisiana.® 

It was the son, Louis de St. Denis, sometimes called Louis Juch- 
ereau de St. Denis, who came to Louisiana down the Mississippi from 
Canada, probably with Tonty, in 1700. Almost from the day of his 
arrival he became an active and important member of the colony. 
D’Iberville must have recognized at once the natural ability of the 
young Canadian, because, when the new fort built on the Mississippi 

eMargry, Decouvertes et Etablissements des Francais, IV, 399. The data for 
this sketch is found scattered throughout this volume of Margry. 
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early in 1700 was completed^ he left his brother Bienville and M. de 
St. Denis as joint commanders of the important post.'^ 

Just when he became commander of the fort of San Juan on the 
Mississippi, situated about 40 leagues west of Mobile, is not known, 
but he was its commander by 1705, according to his own statement 
made in Mexico City on June 22, 1715.® It is from the declaration 
made at this time that we gather much information about his activi- 
ties in Texas from 1705 to 1715. He declared that he had been among 
the Texas Indians ten years before. If we are to believe his state- 
ments made under oath, he went at that time (1705) from Mobile to 
the Chactaws, a populous tribe, according to St. Denis, numbering 
about 18,000 members. After a visit with them he went to the Hatches, 
a nation that lay 30 leagues west quarter northwest from the Chac- 
taws and consisted of 11 pueblos, all of whom had sworn allegiance 
to his most Christian Majesty the King of France. From the Hatches 
he traveled 40 leagues in a southwesterly direction to the Hachitos. 
This nation also traded with the French ever since 1701, the chief 
article of exchange being salt. According to St. Denis the salt secured 
from these Indians was whiter and purer than the salt that came from 
France. The Hachitos were neighbors of the Asinai, with whom they 
traded also. It was thus through the Hachitos that the French trad- 
ers introduced their merchandise among the Tejas in the early years. 
After a short stay with the Hachitos St. Denis went on to visit the 
Tejas Indians and from there — mark this statement — he proceeded, 
over the same route as in 1714, to the Presidio of San Juan Bautista 
on the Eio Grande. This fact has not been brought out before and 
the general belief has prevailed that he appeared on the Eio Grande 
for the first time in 1714. 

He not only declared he had visited the presidio ten years before 
but he goes further and explains that the distance by land from 
Mobile to the Eio Grande is 280 leagues. Let us quote his exact 
words. ‘‘There are from Mobile to the said presidio 280 leagues over 
good and passable ground and the routes so run that they come to- 
gether at the Hachitos. Ho mines have been discovered over the 
entire land route, but there are numerous groves of shade and fruit 
trees to be found along the road.’’® The two routes referred to here 
are the all land and the water and land routes from Mobile to San 
Juan Bautista on the Eio Grande. It was the last of these two that 

nud., IV, 399. 

sUeclaracion de St. Denis y Medar Jalot sobre su viaje hasta el presidio del 
Capitan Diego Namon, in 8a/n Francisco el Grande Archive, VIII, 27-32. 

^Declaracion de St. Denis. June 22, 1715. In San Francisco el Grande 
Archive, VIII, 32. 
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was followed by St. Denis in his expedition of 1713-1715, - at which 
time he traveled by water in canoes from Mobile to the Asinai and 
from the Asinai to the Eio Grande over land. It is worth noting that 
at the time he made this declaration he also gave the viceroy a map 
which he had made of the country over which he traveled. If this 
map is ever found, it will be of great interest not only in helping to 
locate the first route from the Mississippi to the Eio Grande but also 
as the earliest map of Texas drawn from actual observation. 

Although he did not state that he had visited the Tejas on other 
occasions, it seems he Was in the habit of spending as much as six 
months at a time among them frequently. One of the dispatch car- 
riers of Diego Eamon declared on being asked to give testimony of 
what he had observed and learned from the Indians ‘That St. Denis 
knew their language because he had lived among them on various oc- 
casions.”^^ This statement is further borne out by the declarations 
made by Father Olivares who said “Don Luis de St. Denis was the 
one whom the Indians respected most because he knew their language, 
having lived among them four months on one occasion and for shorter 
periods at other times.’”" In a letter written by Domingo Eamon on 
July 26, 1716, he declared that St. Denis had been very helpful to 
him because of his knowledge of the habits and customs of the Tejas 
and of their language, a knowledge which he had acquired while liv- 
ing among them. He states that St. Denis spent “six months in the 
province on two different occasions.’”^ 

When the Eamon expedition arrived in the country of the Tejas it 
was noted that the Indians had cloth of good grade, beads, firearms, 
and trinkets of various kinds. Upon being asked where they secured 
all these things they said the French from Uatchitoches brought them 
in square boats on the river and gave them to the Indians for horses 
and skins of animals.^^ 

All evidences seem to point out clearly to the fact that this trade 
had been going on for years. Eamon declared he had noticed as many 
as 18 or 20 long French arquebuses, beads, trinkets, large knives, pocket 

VIII, 32. This map is referred to by the Fiscal in his report of 
August 20, 1715, VIII, 3; and again on pages 34, 39, and 41 of the same 
volume. 

iiEesumen de los autos sobre notieias, informes y escritos desde 1688 a 
1716 sobre la necesidad de poblar la region entre Texas y la Mobila, sobre 
los Asinai y su conversion, y sobre lo recomendado por el fiscal sobre cada puntu. 
Mexico, Noviembre 30, 1716, in San Francisco el Gran-de Archive, VIII, 126-163. 

mUd., VIII, 148. 

isAcuerdos de la Junta de Guerra y Hacienda que el Capitan Eamon apre- 
henda los 4 franceses. Diciembre 2, 1716. In de San Francisco el Grande 
Archive, VIII, 170. 

i^Eesumen General de Notieias ... in San Francisco el Grande Archive, 
VIII, 145 ad passim. 
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knives, cloth of good grade, and hatchets, all of which the Indians 
obtained from the French in exchange for cattle and horsesd® On 
Angust 29, 1707, Don Gregorio Salinas Varona, Governor of Santa 
Maria de Galve wrote a long letter to the vicero)^ of Mexico. In the 
letter he declares that he had just heard that on the 22nd of the said 
month of Angust the governor of Mobile had sent out an expedition 
consisting of twenty-five Canadians armed with rifles, one hundred 
Indians, and two pirogues loaded with merchandise to explore the 
approaches to the dominions of the king of Spain for the purpose of 
introducing merchandise and establishing trade with Yueva Vizcaya, 
Yuevo Eepio de Leon, and Coahuila, which they called Yueva Estre- 
madura.^® 

Im m ediately upon receipt of this information a council of war was 
held and it was decided that the viceroy should send out without delay 
instructions to the governors and commanders of these provinces to 
prevent by all means in their power the introduction of merchandise 
or the entrance of foreigners. They were duly authorized to use all 
available forces under their commands to watch all river and moun- 
tain passes, and to utilize the friendly Indians in keeping a close watch 
on the movements of the intruders. In case the merchandise had 
already been introduced before the orders were received, the governors, 
commanders, and all public officials were instructed to confiscate all 
such goods wherever they were found and to arrest all persons holding 
said goods or connected in any manner with their introduction.^'^ 

The viceroy was further requested to write to the governor of 
Louisiana and to inform him, without revealing the source, that in- 
formation of the attempted establishment of trade with the various 
frontier provinces of Yew Spain had been received; that such trade 
was strictly prohibited by the king of Spain, and that in view of the 
circumstances the governor of Louisiana should warn all subjects of 
his Most Christian Majesty to abstain from such trade. 

Yot content with all this, the Junta recommended that immediate 
steps be taken to establish contact with the Tejas Indians and all their 
neighbors in order that they might be used to prevent the introduction 
of illicit trade into Yew Spain. It was this last suggestion that re- 
sulted in the Espinosa-Olivares-Aguirre expedition of 1709, which 
paved the way for the entrada of Eamon seven years later, and which, 
as stated before, was practically unknown until its recent publication. 

In accord with a special council held on August 7, 1708, Captain 

isAcuerdos de la Junta de Guerra y Hacienda ... in San Francisco el 
Grande Archive, VIII, 170. 

VIII, 164-165. 

lU&id., VIII, 164-165. 
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Pedro de Aguirre, commander of the Prevsidio of Pio Grande del 
Yorte, Yms ordered by His Excellency, the Duke of Albuquerque, to 
escort Fathers Antonio de San Buenaventura Olivares and Isidro 
Espinosa, both friars of the Franciscan Order, as far as the San Mar- 
cos (the Colorado) in an effort to meet the Tejas Indians and their 
allies at this point. Accordingly, the expedition set out from San 
Juan Bautista on April 15, 1709. Fourteen soldiers and the captain 
accompanied the two Franciscans on their lonely quest for the Tejas. 
The little group crossed the Pio Grande and by the 8th had reached 
the Yueces. Traveling as rapidly as possible and inquiring along the 
way for news of the Tejas, the little group arrived in the present site 
of San Antonio on the 13th and named the San Pedro Springs. Six 
days later they reached their goal, the Colorado Piver, but much to 
their disappointment found no Tejas Indians awaiting them there as 

they had expected. After a day of fruitless searching for friendly 

Indians, they discovered a group of Yojuanes. But let the pious 
Espinosa tell the story himself. 

“Seeing that our efforts to reach the Arroyo of the Otates in the 
hope of meeting the Tejas had been fruitless, and knowing that the 

Indian leader of the Yojuanes, called Cantona, frequents the province 

of the Tejas with his followers, we inquired particularly about the 
said Indians, and asked if it was true that they had left their terri- 
tory and had come to settle on the San Marcos Piver. To this they 
replied that the Asinai Indians, commonly called Tejas, were in their 
own country where they had always lived; that they had not moved to 
the place we inquired about; that only a few were in the habit of 
going in search of buffalo meat to the Colorado Piver and its neigh- 
borhood. Asked again, if they knew this to be the truth, they main- 
tained what they had said and declared further that Bernardino, a 
Tejas Indian, who knew Spanish and was very crafty, having lived 
many years among the Spaniards, was the chief of all the Tejas, and 
this they knew well. All this caused us sorrow on the one hand, be- 
cause we wanted to see the Tejas, and [joy] on the other hand, be- 
cause it relieved us of the uncertainty under which we had labored 
concerning the whereabouts of the Tejas. The Indians said also that 
it was a three-day journey from the place where we were to the village 
of the Tejas. Yot having planned to stay any longer, and the Cap- 
tain of the military expedition not having instructions to go any 
farther, and having been told by all who knew him that the chief of the 
Tejas was very adverse to all matters of faith, never having been made 
to live like a Christian, and that he had escaped from the mission on 
the Pio Grande with some Indian women who had been there, we de- 
cided not to proceed any farther. 

“Saturday afternoon we made a paper cross, which we painted with 
ink as best we could, and gave it to the Indian Cantona, who came 
with us. We commissioned him to take it to the governor of the Tejas 
and to tell how we had searched for them; that they should go to our 
mission on the Pio Grande since they knew where they were; and to 
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show them the cane he had, that they might give credence to his words. 
This being done we started onr return march to the Eio Grande”^® 

Although the expedition failed to meet the Tejas Indians which it 
went out to contact for the expressed jiiirpose of securing their good 
will and cooperation to check the activities of the French, nevertheless 
it was not a failure, for it made possible a few years later the Eamon 
expedition. The Tejas Indians, it must be borne in mind, were crafty 
and astute. They no doubt carried word of the visit of the mission- 
aries and the small group of soldiers to their Louisiana friends. The 
news of the intention of the Spaniards to establish a. mission among 
them only aroused the cupidity of the French, who saw in the estab- 
lishment not a hindrance to their designs but an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to introduce their merchandise farther into the interior by this 
means without so much danger. In short the projected settlement of 
East Texas would bring the Spanish frontier nearer to them and make 
it easier to establish trade. 

The Spanish olhcials were well aware of this fact. When St. Denis 
made his declarations in Mexico the fiscal was not in the least con- 
vinced by the apparently guileless statements. There were too many 
discrepancies. It may be lightly thought that the French fooled the 
Spaniards on more than one occasion. This impression is erroneous. 
It was not because the Spaniards did not understand or realize the 
true import or intentions of the French that they did not stop the 
activities or take more aggressive measures. It was that they were 
powerless to act: first, because the king did not give them the au- 
thorization, nor even the moral support they deserved for their zeal in 
protecting his royal interests; and second, because they did not have 
the resources nor the man power to put into effect a more decisive 
policy. 

Take for example the summary of the Texas situation made by the 
Fiscal, Doctor Velasco, in Mexico City on November 30, 1716. After 
giving a long and detailed resume of everything that had taken place 
since 1689, he draws up his conclusions and analyzes the reasons for 
the occupation of Texas, revealing with amazing clearness that he un- 
derstood the motives for the activity of the French and the character 
of St. Denis. 

“Today,” he declares, “in addition to the j)i’imary purpose for the 
establishment of the missions which is the conversion and civilization 
of the Indians of Texas, there exists a second and very important one 
of a temporal nature, the need for the friendship and good will of 
these Indians, who are under the jurisdiction of His Majest}'-, in order 

isGabriel Tous, T.O.R., “The Espinosa-Olivares-Aguirre Expedition of 1709” 
in Preliminary Studies of the Catholic Historical Society, I, No. 3. 
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that with their aid the extent of the French conquest may be ascer- 
tained. The establishment of a presidio would serve as a defence for 
the province, it would impede the movements of the French from 
Mobile and Canada, and it would serve as a point of observation which 
would enable us to learn their intentions in time to check their ad- 
vance. Should we fail to take these steps the French will no doubt 
extend their influence from Natchitoches to Coahuila and introduce 
their merchandise from that post to the province of Texas, having ex- 
plored the country already and being acquainted with it as far as the 
Rio Grande del Norte.” He then goes on to state that a quantity of 
goods had already been introduced at various times from Mobile where, 
according to St. Denis’ statement there were more than tAvo millions 
worth of cloth and other merchandise. The Fiscal Avisely observes that 
the distance from Mobile to Texas is only 280 leagues over the all land 
route and 320 over the Avater and land route; that the country abounds 
with wild fruits and game, all of Avhich would make the cost of trans- 
portation of the goods much cheaper; and that since the population of 
Louisiana is small and the amount of merchandise far too great for 
their consumption, it is evident it was intended for introduction into 
New Spain. 

Fie points out that St. Denis himself came to the Rio Grande for 
no other purpose, as shoAvn by the letter sent by the governor of Santa 
Maria de Galve in 1713, giving notice of his departure from Mobile 
with six pirogues loaded Avith merchandise; that he and his companions 
must have disposed of this merchandise is likeAvise proved by another 
letter of the governor of Santa Maria de Galve, who on October 20, 
1715, Avrote the viceroy of Mexico that a group of tAventy Frenchmen 
had returned to Mobile and publicly averred they had been to the 
Nuevo Reyno de Leon and Coahuila from Avhere they brought back 
large numbers of horses and cattle. 

The Fiscal argues Avith much logic that these tAvo letters of the gov- 
ernor of Santa Maria de Galve explain some of the obscure points in 
the declaration of St. Denis. He points out that the date of the first 
letter coincides with that of the departure of St. Denis, while the date 
of the second would correspond to the time the tAventy companions 
of St. Denis would require to return, as they did, from Texas to 
Mobile. Noav, if St. Denis had traveled directly from the Texas to 
the Rio Grande, it could not haA^e taken him nine months. It is clear 
then, thinks the Fiscal, that AAdiat actually took place was that St. Denis 
and his companions did stop among the Tejas for a Avhile and with 
their aid perhaps reached the Rio Grande and disposed of most of their 
goods; that St. Denis then sent back his companions Avith the horses 
and cattle obtained in exchange, and presented himself with only tAVO 
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or three companions to the commander at San Juan Bautista after the 
departure of the rest. 

“His statement/’ declares the Fiscal, “that he did not stop among 
the Tejas or ever lived among them is false, for it has been proved 
that he was among them at various times and learned their language. 
The assertion that wild horses and cattle are numerous in the province 
of the Tejas and that these Indians live in pueblos is likewise false, as 
shown by documents and reliable sources in the office of the secretary 
of the viceroyalty, from all of which it appears that these Indians live 
separately and widely scattered.^® 

“The solicitude of the French in asking that missionaries be sent 
to these Indians may well he the result of their desire for closer friend- 
ship with the soldiers that may be sent as an escort in order that 
through these closer relations the introduction of their merchandise 
may be facilitated. This assumption is founded first, on the fact that 
St. Denis or one of his companions [Medar Jalot] married the niece 
of the leader of the Texas expedition/® the other that St. Denis went 
to Mobile to bring back to Texas 18,000 pesos worth of merchandise 
which he had there.”^^ 

The attitude of the king in the whole matter is well illustrated by 
the following incident. On April 14, 1702, Martinez, who was tem- 
porarily in command of Pensacola, informed the Council of the Indies 
that on December 16, 1701, Iberville had appeared at Pensacola and 
requested permission to enter. The request was granted in view of 

ispie siibsequent events of the occupation of East Texas bear out this state- 
ment. The Texas Indians could not be congregated and it was for this reason 
that Kivera advised the abandonment of the missions in 1728. 

20Up to the present there has been no doubt as to the marriage of St. Denis 
with Manuela Kamon, sometimes referred to as Maria Villescas, daughter of 
a. son of Diego Ramon, of the same name and brother of Domingo, the com- 
mander of the expedition in 1716. But Father Fr. Olivares says “Either Medar 
Jalot or St. Denis married at the presidio of Rio Drande a granddaughter of 
the Cajjtain of the Presidio of Rio Grande, Diego Ramon, who is a niece of 
the actual commander of the twenty-five men of the expedition and although I 
do not doubt that one of the two married the granddaughter of Captain 
Ramon, I have not been able to determine with any certainty which of the 
two did.” San Francisco el Grande Archive, VIII, 148. Two other witnesses are 
cited by the Fiscal in support of his statement as to the doubt he had concerning 
who married the girl. It is the opinion of the writer that St. Denis did not marry 
Manuela Ramon at San Juan Bautista, but waited until he reached Natchi- 
toches. The reasons for this opinion are that St. Denis was a nobleman; 
that he could not marry according to French law without the consent of the 
king or in his absence that of the governor ; that the girl could accompany 
the expedition safely escorted by her uncle; that immediately upon the arrival 
in the Tejas area, St. Denis, Ramon and one other person proceeded to Mobile; 
and that after this visit, having obtained the consent of the governor, the mar- 
riage was in fact performed at Natchitoches. The writer has not all the facts 
to prove his deductions, but expects to get them. 

siResumen General de Noticias . . . San Francisco el Grande Archive, 

VIII, 150-153. 
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the close relations then existing between the two crowns. Three days 
later Iberville informed Martinez he had orders from the king of 
France to occupy Mobile Bay “before the English should seize it.” In 
vain did Martinez protest and entreat Iberville to defer carrying out 
his purpose until he could receive instructions from the viceroy of New 
Spain. The French commander merely reiterated that his royal mas- 
ter’s only desire was to “act for the best interest of both crowns.” 

Upon receipt of this information the Junta immediately held a 
meeting and on August 1, 1702, reported the whole matter to the king. 
They called his royal attention to the fact that the extension of the 
French settlements in the Coast region was detrimental to the best 
interests of Spain, that on two previous occasions the attention of the 
king had been called to these encroachments; that until he made some 
decision in the matter the Junta was unable to apply the necessary 
remedy to preserve the integrity of the king’s domain.-^ 

The king did not appreciate the zeal of the Junta in pointing out 
the serious consequences of his procrastination. Such frankness 
shocked the sensitive nature of the monarch who, instead of thanking 
his well-meaning advisers, made the following annotation on the mar- 
gin of the report : 

“This notice is incomplete. Since the papers which the Junta says 
have not arrived are lacking, this representation is premature, and it 
is couched in such ill-advised terms that it has displeased me exceed- 
ingly, and caused me great surprise that ministers of such experience 
and high rank should have allowed it to reach my hands.”^^ 

Thus we see that the high officials of Spain, both at home and in 
America fully realized the dangers to the colonial empire from the 
French settlement of Louisiana and understood the nature of their 
activities, but the first received a reprimand for their zeal and the 
second were left powerless to apply the necessary remedies to check 
the advances and strengthen Spain’s claim to Texas. 

22Consulta de la Junta de Guerra, August 1, 1702, A.G.I. Audiencia de Mex- 
ico, 61-6-22 (Dunn Transcripts). 

23Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Coast Region, 215. 







